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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Housekeepers'  Chat 


- 

Monday,  Feb.  20,  1928. 


(NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION) 


Subject;     "Pointers  on  the  Care  of  Flowers."     (Substituted  for  "Planning  the 
Kitchen  Garden,"  which  will  follow  soon.)     Information  prepared  by  W.  P. 
Beattie,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,    U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


NOTE:     In  view  of  the  fact  that  radio  mail  forwarded  to  me  is  growing  increas- 
ingly heavy,   I  should  like  to  assure  the  various  "Aunt  Sammy s"  that  every 
letter  requiring  an  answer  is  given  careful  attention  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.     All  questions  are  answered  personally,  and  those  suitable  for 
broadcasting  are  included  in  the  "Housekeepers'  Chats,"     Requests  for  cook- 
books, bulletins,  etc. ,  are  filled  promptly.     Suggestions  for  improving  my 
programs  are  welcome  at  any  time.  —  "Aunt  Sammy"  at  Washington,,  D.  C, 

— 00O00 — 

Last  week  Ti.R.B. ,  the  Garden  Specialist,  wrote  me  a  talk  on  "Old-Fash- 
ioned Flowers"  —  the  kind  that  our  grandmothers  and.  great-grandmothers  grew 
in  their  quaint  old  gardens.     This  talk  was  responsible  for  so  many  questions, 
from  people  interested  in  house  plants  and  flower  gardens,   that  in  self  defense 
I  asked  W.R.B.  to  prepare  me  another  talk,   on  how  to  grow  flowers.     Being  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  W*F:.B.  laid  aside  his  own  work,  to  write  this  program. 
Perhaps  you'd  better  have  your  pencils  within  reach,  for  you  might  want  to 
put  dov/n  some  of  '7.R.B.' s  pointers  on  "The  Care  of  Flowers,"     Everybody  ready? 
Then  let's  go. 


"One  of  the  most  troublesome  points,  for  amateur  growers,"   says  w«R.B. , 
"is  to  get  soil  suitable  for  growing  plants.     Those  who  live  in  town,  will  do 
best  to  go  to  a  florist,  and  get  a  bushel  of  what  is  called  potting  soil , 
(p-o-t- t-i-n-g  soil).     A  good  grade  of  potting  soil  is  made  from  rotted  sods, 
compost,  and.  a  little  sand.     If  you  use  sod  grown  on  clay  loam,  mix  it  with 
about  equal  parts,  of  compost  and  sand. 

"Pile  it  up,  in  the  corner  of  the  garden  with  first  a  layer  of  sod,  then 
a  layer  of  compost,  with  a  little  sand  sprinkled  over  it,  thon  ano cher  layer 
of  sod.,  compost,  and  sand,  and  so  on,  until  several  layers  are  piled  one  upon 
the  other.     After  the  pile  has  stood  in  this  shape,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or 
a  month,  chop  it  with  a  hoe  or  a  spade,  mix  it  together,  and  let  it  remain  for 
some  time,  to  decay.    Before  you  use  this  soil  for  potting  plants,  add  a  little 
coarse  bone  meal ,     (b-o-n-e  meal).     It  will  do" no  harm  to  sprinkle  a  few  hand- 
ful s  of  pulverized  wood  charcoal  over  it,   too,  and  mix  the  whole  mass  together, 
breaking  up  any  lumps  that  it  may  contain.     The  rule  that  the  florist  generally 
follows  is  to  scatter  one  pint  of  Done  meal,  over  a  large  wheelbarrow  load  of 
soil . 
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"Cornpo  st  is  the  "best  fertilizer  for  making  pott  frig  soil.     The  soil  pile 
should  "be  covered  in  the  fall  of  the  year,   so  that  it  will  be  dry  enough  to 
work,  at  various  times,  when  a.  little  of  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

"The  next  step  in  our  garden  program  is  getting  the  plants  started. 
Certain  plants  can  he  started  very  easily  from  seed,  while  others,  like  the 
geranium  and  coleus,  must  "be  started  by  making  cuttings.     When  the  florist  makes 
cuttings,  he  cuts  off  the  young  and  rather  tender  tips  of  the  branches,  trims 
away  a  portion  of  the  leaves,  and  makes  a  nice,  clean,   sloping  cut,  with  a  sharp 
knife,  at  the  base  of  the  cutting.     He  sticks  the  cutting  down  In  clean  sand, 
with  what  he  terms  bottom  heat ,  that  is,  in  a  bed  which  is  enclosed  with  heater 
pipes  underneath  the  bed  to  keep  it  nice  and  warm.     After  the  cuttings  have 
been  in  the  bed  several  days,   they  begin  to  form  roots,  and  later  can  be  taken 
up  and  planted  in  potting  soil  to  grow, 

"Do  you  know  how  begonias  can  be  propagated?     Certain  begonias  can  be 
propagated  by  simply  laying  a  piece  of  leaf,  on  the  sand  bed,  and  pegging  it 
down  with  toothpicks.     A  bud  will  start  at  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  roots  will  form, 
and  the  first  thing  you  know  you  have  a  baby  begonia  plant,  ready  to  grow. 

"Roses  can  generally- be  propagated  to  best  advantage  by  making  the  cut- 
tings in  the  summer  or  fall,  using  pieces  of  stems,  after  the  roses  have  been 
cut  off.     If  these  are  planted  in  sandy  soil,  covered  with  inverted  glass  jars, 
kept  only  moderately  moist,  but  watered  at  freq-aent  intervals,  they  will  gener- 
ally form  roots,     Certain  varieties  of  roses,  however,  can  not  be  propagated  in 
this  manner,  but  must  be  budded  on  special  roots. 

"Seeds  of  the  perennials,  like  lobelia,  and  biennials,  like  foxglove, 
can  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  frost  is  over  in  the 
spring,  and  as  late  as  midsummer, 

"Perhaps  the  most  showy  of  these  is  the  foxglove,  but  it  would  be  unfair 
to  say  anything  about  foxglove  without  mentioning  larkspur,  Canterbury  bells, 

and  Shasta  daisy.     If  you  will  write  to  me,  in  care  of  Station   ,   I  will 

endeavor  to  see  that  you  get  special  information  about  growing  any  of  these 
flowers. 

"The  main  thing,  in  starting  suods  in  boxes  or  pots,   in  the  house,   is  to 
see  that  they  become  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  as  either  extreme  is  certain 
to  prove  disastrous. 

"Many  folks  ask  me  about  the  proper  temperature  at  which  to  keep  house 
plants,  and  whether  house  plants  should  have  ventilation.     Most  house  plants 
do  well  at  a  living-room  temperature.     The  difficulty  in  many  homes  is  that 
the  air  is  too  dry  for  the  plants,     In  some  cases,  especially  where  open  gas 
heaters  are  used,  the  air  contains  slight  amounts  of  carbon  monoxide ,  a  deadly 
gas  which  sometimes  kills  people,  and  is  very  injurious  to  plants.  Ventilation, 
and  having  the  gas  heaters  connected  with  the  chimney,  does  away  with  the 
carbon  monoxide  danger. 
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"Watering;  is  another  problem*     The  safest  plan  is  to  give  the  plants 
a  drink  every  day,  or  a  little  of  tenor,   if  they  show  the  need  of  it,  Uever 
should  the  soil  he  extremely  wetj  nor  Should  the  water  stand  in  the  saucers, 
underneath  the  flowerpots. 

""There  seeds  are  being  started  in  boxes,  for  example,  an  old  towel ,  or 
piece  of  muslin,  can  be  wrung  out  of  water-,  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  seeds  are  sown*    Watch  the  seeds, 
carefully,  and  see  that  the  sprouts  do  not  come  up  underneath  the  cloth  and  be 
ruined.     The  cloth  should  be  removed,  by  the  time  the  seeds  begin  to  break  : 
through  the  soil.     The  proper  method  is  to  water  the  seed  beds  just  enough  to 
give  the  little  plants  the  necessary  moisture  on  which  to  grow*    But  don't  get 
the  soil  too  wet, 

"The  next  step  in  growing  plants,  after  they  are  started  in  the  seed  bed, 
is  to  transplant  them  to  other  soil,  where  they  will  have  room  to  develop.  In 
all  cases,  the  soil,  both  for  the  seed  oed  and  for  transplanting,  should  be 
sifted,     Thu  transplanting  soil  need  not  be  quite  so  fine  as  that  for  the  seed 
bed.     In  potting  plants  in  ordinary  flower  pots,  remember  they  need  what  we  call 
drainage,  — that  is  a  few  pieces  of  broken  stone,  broken  flower  pot,  or  china, 
or  even  bits  of  coal,   should  be  put  over  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
to  keep  it  from  cloggin,  and  to  allow  any  surplus  water  to  run  out.     This  open- 
ing also  allows  a  certain  amount  of  air  to  come  up  through  the  pot  and  areate 
the  roots  of  the  plant, 

"If  you  want  to  see  how  the  roots  of  plants  hunt  the  air,  just  take  any 
plant  that  has  been  grown  in  a  pot  for  quite  a  time,   turn  the  plant  upside 
dovra,  and  give  the  edge  of  the  pot  a  sharp  jar  on  the  side  of  a  table.     At  the 
same  time,   support  the  plant  between  your  first  and  second  fingers.     This  will 
jar  the  ball  of  earth  loose.     By  removing  it  from  the  pot  you  can  see  that  " 
great  masses  of  plant-roots,  on  the  outside  of  the  ball  of  earth,  where  they 
came  to  get  air,  through  the  porous  flowerpot,     When  these  roots  become  too 
numerous,  the  florists  say  that  the  plants  are  potbound,  and  should  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  or  planted  out  in  the  beds,  where  they  are  to  grow, 

"Hants  grown  in  boxes  can  often  be  moved  to  a  flowerbed  by  running  a 
knife  between  them,  and  cutting  the  soil  into  blocks,  along  with  their  roots. 
In  this  way  the  plants  are  moved  without  a  serious  check,  but  they  should  be 
watered  just  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  in  the  ground. 

"There  are  a  lot  more  little  kinks,  in  the  care  of  flowers,   that  help 
make  the  flower  garden  a  success.     Soto  other  time,  I  will  discuss  other 
points,  about  tne  care  of  the  flowers." 


There —  that  concludes  W.R.Bv's  paper  on  flowers.     Shall  I  hold  him  to 
his  promise,  and  ask  him  to  talk  to  us  again?     Indeed  I  shall.     And,  if  you 
have  questions  about  flowers,  please  send  them  to  me,  or  to  W.R. B. ,  in  care 

of  Station  _.     Tomorrow  I'll  give  you  a  new  recipe  — something  spuci; 

in  the  dessert  line. 


